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The document deals with a five year followup study 
of three California high school districts starting v^ith 1963 
Graduates. The project was intended to discover if the guidance and 
curriculum activities offered enable students to make a satisfactory 
transition from high school into areas of work, school and/or 
homemaking. The following information was obtained: (1) actual 

activities of former high school students compared to their 
anticipated activities; (2) former students* views of counseling and 
curriculum opportunities in the high schools in relation to their 
past high school activities; and (3) business and industry’s reaction 
to incoming workers just out of high school and college and insights 
into current and future employment needs. Two methods were used to 
obtain this information: (1) the project coordinator visited every 

senior social studies class prior to graduation to find out students* 
intended future activities and to explain the purpose, methodology 
ana involvement in the project; and (2) three questionnaires were 
sent to all graduates throughout the first year. Included are 
statistical results of the acquired information. Also listed are 
representative comments contained in the questionnaire responses of 
the graduates and samples of all questionnaires used throughout the 
study. (Author/MC) 
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, we may properly expect that every form of education 
be such as to strecch the individual to the utmost of his 
potentialities. And we must expect each student to strive for 
excellence in terms of the kind of excellence that is within 
his reach. We must learn to honor excellence (indeed to demand 
it) in every socially accepted human activity, however humble 
the activity, and to scorn shoddiness however exalted the 
activity: 

An excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an 
incompetent philosopher. The society which scorns excellence 
in plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates 
shoddiness in philosophy because it is an exalted activity 
will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither 
its pipes nor its theories will hold water." 



John W. Gardner 

Excellence, Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? 
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FINAL REPORT - N.D.E.A. PROJECT SEARCH 
Composite Report - Three District Five Year Follow-up Study 

SECTION ONE 



BACKGROUND AND DESCRIPTION OF "PROJECT SEARCH " 

A. NDEA Title V authorization for three high school districts to undertake 
a five-year follow-up study commencing with 1963 graduates. 

B. Participating districts: 

1. Fremont Unified School District 

2. Fremont Union High School District 

3. Sequoia Union High School District (Two High Schools) 

C. Goals and purposes of Project Search 

1. GOALS : In a changing society, it is essential that schools preparing 

young people for assimilation into that society, be aware of 
essential guidance and curriculum ingredients that help make a 
a satisfying transition from high school into areas of work, 
school, and/or homemaker. Until recently few follow-up studies 
of breadth and depth were conducted. Therefore, authorization 
was granted in 1963 for three districts to undertake the follow- 
up study for the purposes mentioned. 

2. PURPOSE ; This study, called "Project Search", has sought to discover: 

(a) The actual activities of former students after they leave high 
school, especially in relation to their anticipated activities; 

(b) How former students view counseling and curriculum opportunities 
in our schools, in relation to their past high school activities; 
and 

(c) How business and industry react to incoming workers just out of 
high school and college and to gain insights into current and 
future employment needs. 

D. Brief Methodology : Information was obtained from graduates by two methods: 

1. The Project Coordinator visited every senior social studies class prior 
to graduation to obtain the students* intended future activities and to 
explain the purpose, methodology and their involvement in the project. 

2. Three questionnaires were sent to all graduates throughout the first 

year: one special questionnaire according to each graduate’s specific 

activity, and two general questionnaires. (See Appendix for Questionnaires) 
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3. One questionnaire was sent each succeeding year up to and including 

the fifth year. Each questionnaire was sent to ascertain the graduates 
activities and obtain specific responses concerning High School counsel 
ing and curriculum. 

SOCIOLOGICAL AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



School I 



Situated 36 miles southeast of San Francisco in Alameda County, the area 
serving this school is largely a middle class residential community. The pop- 
ulation is presently estimated at 100,000 of which more than one -third are in 
K-12 grades. There are 33 elementary schools, six junior high schools, and 
five high schools with a sixth one scheduled to open in 1970. 

Some parents of the graduates from this school work in several industries 
in the area, but a large proportion commute to San Francisco or to the Penin- 
sula's electronic complex for their work. The median income is $9,300 per 
household with a median age of 22. 

The city in which this school is located is the fourth largest city area 
in California. Because of this area, most of which has business and industrial 
development capacity, the city's growth potential is virtually unlimited. 

The present unified school district is composed of five former elementary 
school districts. Unification took place July 1, 1964. There were four high 
schools at that time, two of which were absorbed in two other districts. 

Three new high schools have been added since unification. The class of 1963 
was the second graduating class at the high school having spent their junior 
and senior high school years there. 

The high school is considered to be in an average socio-economic area 
with an average student body. The major student population is Caucasian with 
some Spanish and Mexican- American population. Therf' is evidence of high 
student morale, low incidence of student misbehavior with student achievement 
well within normal range and expectancies. 
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School II* 



This school originally was situated in an agricultural community. It has 
experienced a growth from 9,000 in 1950 to almost 90,000 in 1967. Situated on 
the Peninsula of the San Francisco Bay Region, there are 123 manufacturing in- 
dustries with electronics, electrical equipment, food, paper, chemicals, and 
research and development leading the group classifications. 

Most parents of the graduates from this high school work in these firms 
as skilled workers and technicians. There are also many instances where both 
parents are employed. Some of the parents are seasonal employees, working in 
agriculture and food processing plants. 

Of approximately 2,200 students in the high school, 25% come from minority 
ethnic backgrounds: 21% have Spanish surnames, 3% Oriental, 1% Negroand less 

than 1% American Indian. 

The high school makeup and background might be considered typical of many 
California high schools which have experienced rapid growth and change after 
World War II due to industrial expansion in the immediate area. 

*Excerpted from High School Accreditation Report Form B, 1968. 

School III* 

Located at the southern end of San Mateo County, the population of the com- 
munity grew from 3, COO to 23,000 in 25 years. Of the present population, 60% 
is Negro. It is surrounded on both sides by wealthy counties and communities, 
yet is known as a poverty and problem pocket due to unemployment, low level of 
income, overcrowded housing, low educational attainment, and highest number of 
welfare recipients in the County. 

Tlie majority of occupations are in skilled labor (177o), semi-skilled labor 
(287o), and unskilled labor (267.) or a total of 717,. White collar workers, semi- 
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professional, and professional occupations total 227®. Almost 10% of the 
husbands in the home have second jobs, and 51% of the mothers work. 

At the time of high school graduation for the class of 1963, which is 
part of the follow-up study, the student body was 47% Negro, 10% Oriental, and 
43% Caucasion, Five years later (1968) the student population was 75% Negro, 
9% Oriental and Mexican- American, with the remainder Caucasian. The high 
school enrollment ranges between 950 and 1200. 

This high school might be considered typical of a near-segregated school 
with a highly mobile population. 

*Excerpted from W.A.S.C. Report, 1967-68. 

School IV* 

Located in the southwestern part of San Mateo County, the attendance of 
this school covers a wide area due mainly to drawing from some less densely 
populated communities of large hillside acreages and homesites. The popula- 
tion of the area within the school boundaries grew from 30,000 in 1940 to 
170,000 in 1968. The high sclio.;i enrollment was approximately 2100 at the 
time the 1963 class graduated. 

Occupations of the parents in the communities are largely professional 
with the major ones being in business management, medical and dental services, 
education, law, and banking and other financial occupations. 

The student body is mainly from middle class to upper middle class homes. 
The upper middle class and wealthy home is well represented. The majority of 
parents are college educated and school oriented. 

This high school might be considered representative of a school in an 
upper socio-economic community where the curriculum and general orientation 
is geared toward high school and college educational achievement. 

* Excerpted from W.A.S.C. Report, 1968. 

er|c 
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XII • OVERVIEW OF STUDENT RESPONSES AND SUMMARY OF STATISTTCS^^a- 



Questionnaire Resp o nse from Four High Schools . The majority 
of graduates participating in this five year follow-up study were cooper- 
ative and responded with enthusiasm throughout the five year study. The 
composite percents of return ranged from 55% to 94% with an average of 
83% return on seven graduate questionnaires. (Table 14, p, 50) 

^^^^esponding P atterns of Response From Four High Scho ols. 

1. All graduates feel the importance of early occupational goal definition 
in order to relate present and future educational planning to a future 
occupation. Due to the changing nature of our economy and labor market 
needs with its urgent demand for professionally and technically skilled 
workers, the schools have the urgent responsibility through guidance 
programs of assisting its youth in realistic occupational decision 
making. Whether high school graduates go directly to work or to 
college, aJA expressed concern about career changes or college major 
changes (thus prolonging the educational process) due to hazy occupa- 
tional goals. Representative comments of graduates from all of the 
schools expressed the need succinctly: 

.Sequoia District Graduate in College : _ 

"If it were possible to give a little more guidance counseling for 
occupational planning, I think it would be good. I realize that those 
of us who go on to college are expected to be better able to take care 
of this by ourselves, but it's just as difficult for us to find a 
direction as anyone else." 



Sequoia District Graduate in State College - Female : 

"An extensive counseling service would be valuable in many cases. 

T.ained personnel to administer vocational aptitude and related tests 
Ireaf."® “ students to investigate certain general 

xovwhen referring to a few tables, some discrepancies in total percentages 
may be noted; these are due: 

1) Rounding of Percentages, and 

2) Percentages under 1% which are not included. 



O 
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Sequoia District Graduate in Private University " Female ; 



"In ninth grade in another school system, I had a vocational exploration 
class where we picked and looked into various vocational fields which we 
thought might be of interest to us. I think a program such as this might 
get students thinking about what they want to do once they graduate from 
high school. It would be applicable to those who axe going on to college 
and those who are dropping out of school. As an extension of this course 
it would be wonderful if students could try out their future vocational 
interest. For example, possibly it could be arranged for a girl who 
thought she would be interested in nursing to work as a nurses' aide or 
at least observe a nurse at work. A program like this could help students 
see what they are heading for and make their high school experience mean- 
ingful. " 

Sequoia District Gx’aduate in State College - Male : 

"My future was pretty clear to me in high school but I believe students 
in general would benefit if they were exposed to more areas and allowed 
to dabble in them to determine what their true interests are and where 
talents lie. The college where I am going has an 'Exploratory Program' for 
this purpose but college is a little late to begin looking for a direction 
in life." 

Sequoia District Graduate in Junior College - Male ; 

"If only I had seen my counselor more ofteni I didn't prepare myself 
for any vocational goal. I wish I had of done so." 

Fremont Union High School District Graduate in State College - Male : 

"They are helpful in planning high school courses for future goals in 
college. There should be more counselors so that fewer students per 
counselor . " 

Fremont Union High School District Graduate - Housewife ; 

"I believe more individual help between counselor b,nd student would be 
greatly beneficial. I was a college prep student and never received any 
"occupational problems". Both "educational and occupational problems" 
could have been reviewed. It was difficult to get an appointment to see 
a counselor. More counseling would be helpful." 

"From this point I would suggest that a closer connection between 
parents and the school: such as parent and counselor meetings for 

freshmen and sophomores as this might help find a definite road for 
the student earlier. This would enable the student to dedicate his or 
her last two years of high school to gear himself toward that goal. As 
for classes, I believe the first two years should be exploratory and 
should be geared to find the students special abilities, and the last 
two years spent in developing his talents. I realize this is basically 
what is being done today, however, a more detailed program would settle 
the student on his road sooner.” 
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Fremont Unified District Graduate in College 

"I hadn't made any vocationaX plans in high school^ but it would have made 
college and curriculum planning easier if I had. More information on vo- 
cational opportunities is needed.” 

2. Graduates, regardless of activity, said our schools should consider more 

vocationally oriented classes and should seriously encourage students to take 

them. The discouraging prospect of looking for jobs with no particular skills 

to offer an employer was felt by college students as well as those going 

directly to work. Over one-third of the graduates who attend college also 

work part time to help contribute financially toward their education. 

As the percentage remaining in college decreases each year, the percentage 

of those working while going to college increases . (Tables 7, p.43, 11, p.47 

13,p.49) 

A second related factor is that in the composite statistics for the four 
schools in the three districts one year after high school graduation, 49 % 
were in activities other than college; two years after high school gradua- 
tion, 58% were in activities other than college; three years after high 
school graduation, 68 % were in activities other than college; four years 
after high school graduation, 72% were in activities other than college; 
and at the end of five years 8070 of all graduates had entered work or 
career at some point below a Bacca'i aureate Degree . (Table 3 , p. 39 ) 

Graduates at work and in' college expressed the need for additional 
and more varied vocational course opportunities; some typical comments 
from graduates follow: 

Sequoia Union H.S. District Graduate in Private University - Male : 

"I think more technical skills should be taught for students who need down- 
to-earth training for jobs, not idealistic mental exercises which make them 
unsatisfied with any job.” 
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Sequoia Union H. S, District Graduate in Junior College >■ Male ; 

’’The present high school program is geared to the student who plans to 
Ro on to college. It might be good to have more vocational courses so 
the student who does not plan to continue his education will be more 
suited and prepared for a job after graduating from high school.” 

Sequoia Union H. S. District Graduate in Junior College - Female ; 

"j think there should be more classes to provide familiarity in voca- 
tional training. Boys have mechanical training which they can use to 
work in gas stations, etc., and girls have homemaking classes but I 
think that if other classes were offered, even if they aren't in the 
college prep, program, it would encourage kids to try different fields. 

Some suggestions might be a class to encourage vocational nursing or 
pre-med., social work including some sociology, psychology and actual 
case work information. If a student can get a first hand view of a 
field that he thinks interesting but doesn't really know too much about 
he may get the incentive that will carry him through all the "prepar itory” 
classes that he luay not find too interesting,” 

Sequoia Union H. S. District Graduate in Beauty School - Female ; 

"Our High School was geared too much to trying to be the launching pad for 
successful college students. I never heard anything about vocational 
schools until I was out of High School, Something should be said in favor 
of girls having two majors. Girls taking only practical subjects such 
as business courses for economic reasons usually miss out on the pleasures 
of the more academic subjects. Their whole lives become so narrow, I 
have several girl friends that I can hardly converse with anymore. Our 
talks are limited to the past, the weather, clothes, men, and cars. All 
discussion is gone. Girls with degrees are usually just as bad off. They 
get married and have a family and don't use their knowledge. Everyone 
s hould be taught to use both their head and their hands, and to enjoy doing 
both. To be skilled in a field they can work in and pursue others only for 
the pleasure they can bring. The two counselors I had kept trying to cram 
me into a slot. They did not think cf me as a young person in a world 
full of all sorts of wonderful things to try. They tried to close doors 
instead of open them . " 

Fremont Union High School District Graduate; 

’’Goal “ industrial management - machinist and taking IBM courses. My high 
school training was and still is very helpful in my present job assignment. 
All industrial arts courses are helpful, perhaps a more industrial approach 
with design automation would have been helpful.” 

Fremont Unified School District Graduate ; 

"More classes relating directly to specific jobs are needed. This would 
benefit those who could not go on to college prepare for their future jobs, 
and it would also help future college students prepare for college major.” 
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Fremont Unified School District Graduate 



*’I would suggest more vocational guidance for students who seem to be 
heading towards the completion of only their high school diploma. These 
students should be guided towards the semi-skilled and skilled labor 
markets. Students who are planning to go on to college would greatly 
benefit from some sort of visitation or limited internship in the field 
in which their expressed vocational goals lie." 

The subordinate "image" of the vocational course versus the college 
prep course as it apparently exists (the "push" for college versus the low 
enrollment in vocationally oriented courses) in the minds of high school 
students, parents, and school personnel is abrogated when the college 
leaver ^ fact must face a prospective employer or the military service. 

The subject area listed by graduates from all four high schools as most 
useful to them was English. (Table 83, p,230) Therefore, all graduates , 
regardless of activity, indicated a need for a comprehensive background 
in English skills, and the time with English teachers necessary for 
obtaining them . Graduates in college felt there was a disparity in 
principles of theme/essay writing learned in high school compared to the 
demands in college. Graduates at work and in other activities felt the 
need for English related to practical uses and daily communication skills. 
Specific areas of desired re-evaluation named most often were; logical, 
concise essay writing, punctuation, and grammar. The Advanced Placement 
English Programs were highly commended as having fulfilled major English 
needs for students going to college. Speed Reading was the new course 
desired most often in the English area . A Study Skills course , including 
note -taking, was the second most desired course . 

Fremont Union H. S. District Comments from Three Graduates ; 

Pacific University - "My most valuable courses were English and Senior 
Problems. They had the most collegiate approach and best prepared me 
for college work, exams, etc." 
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Foothill College - "I feel that a course in speed reading or reading 
for 'college level' courses would be most useful to the college minded 
high school student, especially if he were to major in letters and 
sciences 

San Jose State -''Most of the courses have been and still are of some 
value to me. However I think the English courses T took could have 
been much better, I think the first two years of r.nglish (for college 
prep) should cover mainly grammar, spelling (Phonet ically) vocabulary , 
with some essay writing. Then the next two years should be spent on 
analysis of literature and writing essays, emphasizing content (assum- 
ing spelling and grammar have been mastered), 

Fremont Unified School District Comments from Four Grad ua te s : 

"Writing is the hardest problem I have faced, Englisn iu high school 
docs not prepare you enough for college English." 

"All through high school I never was told to learn anything about Engiist/ 
grammar and now I’m 'down the tube' in Fresliman English, In elementarv 
school they said to wait till high school - high school said 'you slioi'ld 
have had it in, elementary school, so what's a guy doing to do?" 

"■f l-elieve there should be greater emphasis on English communication for 
college prep students, Reading improvement, composition writing - more, 
more, more. Analysis of essays, and required reading of more books," 

"I had A's and a few B's in my last two years of English, but I am 
having considerable difficulty with my college composition course," 

Sequoia Union H, S, District - Comments from Four Gradua*~ps : 

' The importance of a sound background in English cannot be overemphasized 
Familiarity with symbolism and an extensive literary background are imper 
ative, A speed-reading course would be beneficial in all fields." 

"Throughout my high school and grammar school education, I was never 
taught to think or read properly; therefore these factors are hindering 
my college education." 

"I would say that English is the second most useful subject to me now. 
During four years of English, I've learned the importance of organization 
conciseness and meaning in any paper and the background has definitely 
proved valuable. From the comments of professors, however, it is obvions 
that too many college students do not know how to write a paper. Grammar, 
spelling, and rambling are far too fsrequent errors. The fact that manv 
students have not mastered the basics of the English language or the 
ability to write a coherent paper is illustrated by the number of college 
students who fail the upper division English placement test. There are 
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also a surprising number of enrolling freshmen who fail the subject A 
examination. Perhaps more emphasis should be given to the often boring, 
but essential elements of writing, such as grammar and spelling. This may 
and should occur before high school but also should be stressed during 
high school years. Outside reading should be encouraged, not only for a 
certain course but other subjects. I have only begun to realize the 
importance and great enjoyment of books and the knowledge, however small, 
which can be gained from them. More stress should be given to the 
knowledge of current events. Newspapers and magazines are invaluable and 
interest in these mediums should be encouraged.” 

”The English Department should stress the mechanics of essay writing more. 
Students should be taught to think objectively and creatively, thus, giving 
people the power to reason which is so necessary to our society.” 



4. Graduates as a whole felt counselors could be most valuable to them if 

they were (1) full time; ( 2) knowledgeable about occupations, colleges , 

and college majors; (3) understanding, warm individuals who took a 

personal, yet objective interest in each counselee . The counselor's role 

was not clear to many graduates and they said they would have made better 

use of Counselor services had they known what was really available. 

Sequoia Union H. S. District Comments from Three Graduates 

Junior College - Female (worked for a year) "I feel that the guidance 
and counseling programs are extremely important to the student. I wish 
that counseling and guidance were specialized areas and those who hold 
such positions could not hold teaching positions at the same time. This 
would enable the students to spend more valuable time building up what I 
consider an extremely important relationship.” 

Private College, Out-of-State - Female; ”I feel counselors almost need 
to be 'professional' advisors and really 'know' their students' interests 
and abilities as well as knowing about colleges, and steer them through 
that knowledge in choosing the right college and, perhaps, career.” 

State University - Male; "Half of the problem was certainly my own - 
not knowing what I wanted to go into. There is a need for a hotter effort 
on the counselors' part to 'grab the student by the hand' and explain 
everything - or as much as possible - of the different programs offered 
at each college. Since being at U.C.S.B., I have received considerable 
help from their counseling office in the way of very detailed and involved 
testings. The student shouldn't have to wait until college 
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to finc|> out what his interests and abilities are Counseling the 
college-prep student should begin as early as 8th or 9th grade; more 
detailed tests should be given and a plan, for college should be 
adopted early and followed through graduation and continued in college.” 

Fremont Union H. S. District Coijmnents from Three Graduates 

Part time Recreation Leader - "The coimseling program did not assist 
me in my vocational or educational fields whatsoever. I believe these 
two areas should be further emphasized and explored for the benefit 
of the individual counselee. Counselors could have been of more 
assistance in vocational testing and job opportunities information.” 

Secretary - Junior College part time - "Like all other educational 
problems, counseling programs could be improved by having better 
qualified educated people as counselors. That is, I feel that 
people hired should be well qualified counselors and not part time 
counselors and part time teachers. They should be hired for one 
specific purpose - to counsel.” 

Library Science - "I guess the problem with high school counseling is 
too many students and too fei<j counselors «” 

Fremont Unified High School District Comments from Two Graduates 

"If the counselors take a real interest in the welfare of their 
assigned students, I think the students feel more like staying in 
school. I feel this way because the years involving high school 
also involve a serious emotional growing-up period and if not handled 
delicately the emotions of high school kids could be sent completely 
in the wrong direction.” 

"High school counseling is often the only link between the high school 
student and college. But the counselor is often not very effective 
because he loses personal contact and awareness of his students' own 
problems because of the large number of students assigned to him.” 

As graduates gained in experience, they suggested nev; approaches to 

teaching, such as inter-disciplinary studies, flexible sched ‘li.'g for 

schools not now structured in such a way, more teacher- st'^dent latitude 

in teaching-learning techniques and choice of courses. 

Curriculum additions suggested by graduates besides specific 

vocational courses and Speed Reading as previously described, were: 
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Introductory courses in Philosophy , Music and Art Appreciation , 

Humanities , Sociology , Political Science , year course in Psychology , 
and Anthropology ; courses in Study Skills (including Note -Taking and 
How to Study , and Occupational Guidance ; continued movement toward 
Advanced Placement Courses in all academic areas; consideration of 
courses geared toward future homemakers and their role in a complex, 
demanding society, such as Marriage Relatio ns, Sex Education , House - 
hold Budgeting , Small Appliance Repair or General Home Maintenance . 

6. A great many former students expressed the thought that it is not so 

much the course or content that is important, but the individual teacher, 

his or her personality and approach to the entire educational milieu. 

They highly prized and commended the teacher who is organized, who cares 

about his students and what he is teaching them, who subscribes to a 

philosophy of education which includes stimulating students toward 

thinking creatively and in depth, and where there is student-teacher 

dialogue in an atmosphere of free exchange and analysis of ideas, 

Seem oia Union High School District - Comments from Two Graduates 

State University - Male - "My counselor and teachers were great, I’m not 
exaggerating one bit. It's not that they taught many things of importance, 
but they were very helpful in all respects while keeping a friendly atmosphere. 
They were adult friends eager to help any student, I understand from my 
brother that many new teachers were hired recently. All I can say is that 
if these new teachers can be as human as possible and react as humans, 
instead of mechanical ruler-swatters, then our high school still has a good 
group of educators. My high school teachers were truly all-right people, 

I was shown many possibilities for my future by my counselor and teachers, 

I asked questions; they answered as best as possible, I was shown many 
routes, but I chose my own. What more can I ask for, I left 24 true 
friends when I graduated in 1963," 

State University - Male - "As stated above, I feel that my career choice 
made in high school turned out to be the best for me. This decision was 
something I made, just prior to my senior year, entirely on my own. How 
I made it I'm not even sure, but it wasn't made with the aid of counselors, 
pamphlets on careers, guest speakers of various occupations, etc. This 
doesn't mean, however, that I consider the above-mentioned sources of career 
information useless for most of the students, i,e,, those looking for a 
specific job - to the contrary, that's one of the primary sources of help 
to them. . People in the same boat as me, however, those that are thinking 
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about a professional career, need something different, I feel that 
what keeps one going is an inspiration such as the one I received 
partly from a teacher. I began taking things a little more seriously 
that year, and was helped along by a teacher who was really down-to- 
earth, the first one I had seen who was unmistakably human even 
while teaching class - she got me to grow up. To that extent I feel 
that you should have as many bright, and above all, natural and 
sincere teachers on your faculty as possible." "During my senior year 
I was lucky enough to have another instructor who was one I could 
respect and gain something from. This was a fascinating class, and I 
feel it in effect really "got the ball rolling." If it weren't for the 
class I don't think I'd be doing what I am now, I can just say that 
I'm very grateful for having known him. Get more people like this - 
whatever of any real importance I got out of high school is attributable 
to people like this. Actual subject material acquired in high school 
is of secondary importance once one gets into college. The only way 
to make it for a person in my position is to have a goal to aim at, 
have the basic tools with which the goal can be reached, and to be fed 
by an inspriation. What I needed most, then, was the basic skills, 
such as ability to write clearly and concisely, basic study habits, 
etc. , which I received and individuals to admire and reflect on, to 
gain inspiration from, two of whom I found at my high school." 

Fremont Union High School District Gradiiate 



San Jose State - I never learned to think on an abstract level until 
college. It was a marvelous discovery. Any discussion in English or 
Social Science classes would be helpful on the high school level. 

C . Activities of the 961 Graduates of Four High Schools from Three California 
School Districts . 

1 . The holding power of four-year college is almost twice as great as 
junior college . This applies to all four schools in the follow-up 
study. High School students ; from either end of the socio-economic 
scale tend to plan more realistically for college than those in the 
middle socio-economic scale. However, this trend is reversed regarding 
plans for activities other than college. High School students from 
middle socio-economic background schools tend to plan more realistically 
for work, military, housewives, and special schools than those students 
from socio-economic background schools at either end of the scale. 
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Summary of Table 17 
(page 53) 



COLLEGE DROPOUT RATES 



Four High Schools - Three California, School Districts 



1 


School I 


School II 


School III 


School IV 


1 


’ % Dropped 


% Dropped 


% Dropped 


% Dropped 


Junior College 


80% 


83% 


71% 


53% 


Four Year College 


56% 


34% 


33% 


30% 



Average Junior College Dropout Rate, Four Schools: 67% 

Average Four year College Dropout Rate, Four Schools; 36% 



Graduates who enter college and drop have high school GPAs which 
are generally in the "average" range (1.6 to 3.0) with very few 
extremely high or low GPAs!. 



The average number of years completed in college before college 
drop was 1.7 



School I 
School II 
School III 
School IV 



1.9 years 
1.3 years 
1,5 years 
1.8 years 



The major reason for dropping school was listed as '"marriage". 



Summary of Re -Cap 4 
(page 2?4) 



Reason 


for College 
ALL SCHOOLS 


Dropout 




Rank 


% of 


Response to Question 


Marr iage 


1 




19% 


Took a Job 


2 




17% 


No Definite Goal 


3 




15% 


Poor Study Habits 


4 




9% 


Low Grades 


5 




9% 


Financial 


6 




7% 


Health 


7 




4% 


Needed at Home 


8 




1% 


Other 


9 




19% 

100% 

1 
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2, All graduates from the three California School Districts over - 



predict for college and under -predict for work . (Table 16, p.53) 
While 67% of the graduates indicated college , actually 
only 28% had received either a four year or a two year degree 
at the end of five years. During the fifth year away from high 
school, 457o of all graduates were at work and 707> were known to 
be in activities other than college. Twenty-one percent (21%) of 
all graduates received a four year college degree; therefore, 
almost 80%, of the graduates from four high schools entered work 
or career at some point below a Baccalaureate Degree . 



The percent of junior college and four year college graduates 
was almost the same from three schools, five years after high 
school; Summary of Table 2 (p,38) 



Four Year College Graduates - Baccalaureate Degree . 



9% of high school class 
14%, of high school class 
10% of high school class 
36%o of high school class 

Junior College Graduates 

2%o of high school class 
3%, of high school class 
6%o of high school class 
7% of high school class 



School 


I 


School 


II 


School 


III 


School 


IV 


School 


\ 

I 


School 


II 


School 


III 


School 


IV 



3. School I had the highest percentage of housexjives (not working) at 
the end of five year;s: of Table 1 (p.37) 



School I 
School II 
School III 
School IV 



14%o of high school class 

12%o of high school claso 

11% of high school class 

9%o of high school class 
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4. While only 15% of the graduates thought they were going to work 
part-time and go to school, almost one-half of the graduates 



who attend college also work part-time while going to school. 

Of those who actually graduated from college, over 60% helped 
finance their education through part-time work, with the majority 
of college graduates beginning work later on in their college 
education. (Table 4 , p. 40 ) 

5. High school graduates who did not plan to go on for further school- 
ing listed the following reasons; 



Only one school (School III) had a different reason in the number 
3 category, and that was "insufficient funds". (This school has the 
major population from minority groups). 

Before High School graduation, students who do not plan to 
continue their schooling have High School GPAs mainly in the 
"average" range, 1.6 - 2.6. There were only five graduates in the 
3.1 - 4.0 range. In other words, all but five of 961 graduates with 
3.1 - 4.0 GPAs planned on further schooling . (Table ig, p.56) 

6. Ten percent of the graduates from the high socio-economic backgrou' d 
schools estimated their ability as superior. The next highest school 
was 4 percent and the lowest school was less than 1 percent. The 
same school also had the largest percentage wl-o estimated their 
ability as above average, and almost half of the high school graduates 
estimated their ability as "above average." The actual high school 
grade point average tended to support the students' estimate of their 



1. Not Interested 

2. Not Required in Vocation 

3. Marriage 
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own ability; School IV had 8 percent in the 3,50 to 4.00 GPA 
range in comparison to School II whose graduates had 3 percent 
in the 3.50 to 4.00 GPA range. 



Actual GPA Ranges - Summary of Table 24 (p.66) 



1 


School I 


1 

School II 1 


School III 


School IV 


3.50 - 4.00 


No Valid 


3% 


5% 


8% 


2.75 - 3.49 


Responses 


17% 


16% 


23% 






20% 


21% 


31% 



7. Parents were considered by graduates as to be most influential 
insofar as educational decision making and occupational decision 
making other than themselves. This was true of the graduates in 
all four schools. Three-fourths of the graduates in both areas 
saw themselves as making their own decision with 37o help from 
school personnel in the educational decision making and 7% help 
from school personnel in the occupational area. (Table 21, p.63) 

8. Forty-four percent (447o) of the graduates were in the college prep prq^iram 
in the various high schools, 21% in Business programs, 29% in General 
programs and 3% in industrial arts or shop programs in their 

schools. (Table 27, p,71) 

9. Three years after high school graduation 26% of the graduates 
who had changed vocational plans were in school and 29%> of those 
who had changed vocational plans were in other activities. 

(Table 87, p.244) 

10. High school graduates who received a four-year college 

degree estimated their own abilities higher than graduates who ob- 
tained the junior college degree. For the 4 schools in the study, 

16% of those receiving an AA degree saw themselves in the below- 
average range; 14% in the above-average range; conversely , of those 
high school gradiates who received 4-year college degrees, only 
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9% saw themselves in the below-average range, and 39% saw them- 
selves in the above-average range. Only 1%, of the Junior College 
graduates saw themselves as superior in comparison to 97p of the 
4 -year college degree graduate, (Table 62, p,154) 

11. The actual grade point average of high school graduates who were 
attending school during the fourth year after high school gradua- 
tion indicates that 62% of them were in the 2.6 - 4.0 GPA range, 
and 37% were in the 1.1 to 2.5 GPA raxige. Comparing the actual 
GPA of those in school with those who were working and in the 
military, the percentages are reversed: 15% had GPAs ranging 

from 2.6 to 4.0 and 857, had GPAs ranging below 1.0 to 2.5. 



Summary of Table 65 (P. 163) 



Comparing H.S. GPA and Activities 
Fourth year after High School Graduation 


In School 


Working and Military 


% GPA 


% %PA 


11% 4.0 - 3.6 


4.0 - 3.6 


17% 3.5 - 3.0 


3% 3.5 - 3.0 


34% 3.0 - 2.6 ' 


12% 3.0 - 2.6 


62% 


15% 


22% 2.5 - 2.1 


25% 2.5 - 2.1 


11% 2.0 - 1.6 


41% 2.0 - 1.6 


4% 1.5 - 1.1 


18% 1.5 - 1.1 




1% Below 1.0 


37% 


1 85% 



In relation to graduates attending either junior college or 

I 

four year college, the higher the high school GPA of students, the 
sooner they made a firm decision about going to college. Eighty- 
nine percent (89%,) of graduates from all schools with G P^xs rang ing 
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from 3,1 to 4.0 had”known since grade school" that they were 



going to college. Conversely, only 27% of those students with 
GPA's ranging from 1,1 to 2,5 had known since grade school that 
they were going to college. Most students in this group had made 
the decision sometime during high school (667o) . Seven percent 
made the decision to go to college after high s choo l . None of 
the group in GPA range of 3,1 - 4,0 were in this category -- 
all had decided previous to high school graduation. 

For graduates attending either junior college or four-year 
college, decision-making about the kind of work or profession was 
not made until alter leaving high school by almost half of the 
students (487>): 

Decision-making Re*. Work or Profession 



"Haven't yet decided" 24%. 

"Decided during college" 24%. 48% 

"Decided senior year in high school" 24% 
"Decided early in high school" 17% 

"Decided junior in high school" 3%, 

"Have known since grade school" 7%. 51%, 



The higher the GPA, the longer they took to make the decision; 

71%, of those with GPAs 3,1 to 4,0 had not decided until senior year 
or later and of that group, 45%, had not decided until after high 
school (19%,) or were still undecided (26%,). 

The fathers' level of education was far higher for those graduates 
attending four-year college than those who are attending Junior College. 
Also the higher the father's level of education, the higher the high 
school grade point average of the student. (Table 76, p.211) 
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Stjmmary of Table 45 (p.95) 
Fathers* Level of E du ca t ion 



Students in 4-Year College 

65% attended college 

247o attained Baccalaureate Degree 

24% attended Graduate School 

Students in Junior College 

35% attended College 
5/o attained Baccalaureate Degree 
10% attended Graduate School 

Students of par ents with the highest education go on to f our ~ 

2 gar college. School m, for example, had ao graduates in four- 
year college whose parents had less than a high school education; 
whereas, graduates attending junior college did have parents with 
less than a high school diploma. 

13. The total graduates at work from all four schools ranked teacher or 
counselor as fourth regarding "who helped you find a job". Graduates 
from School I ranked teacher or counselor fourth, School II third, 
School III fourth. School IV third. This was the greatest area of 
consistency in that particular question other than "my own efforts". 
(Table 71, p.203) 

14. Five years after high school graduation those at work indicated they 

received further training since high school. 85% of the graduates 
at work from the four schools indicated that they had received train- 
ing, with the greatest percentage being obtained either from the employer 
or on the job, 44%, indicated the training they received was through 
the military service. (Table 72, p.204) 
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15. Graduates at work generally tend to stay in the immediate area for their 



work the first few years; however, with each passing year they tend to 
disperse to other areas though the majority still remain in the immediate 
area. Comparing one year after graduation with five years after graduation, 
we find 89% of those at work either in the South Bay Area or South Bay 
Peninsula Area; five years later, this percentage is reduced to 65% with 
12% out of State compared to 3% out of State one year after graduation. 

16. Regarding the kinds of business and industry graduates enter, there is 
general consistency over the 5-year period. However, there is movement 
in several areas of significance. For example, one year after High School 
graduation, 13% of those at work were in the electronic industry , whereas 
5 years later 21% v;ere in the same industry. There were fewer in general 
merchandise and supply areas, as well as publ ic ut il it ie s . finance , and 
real estate ; growth was seen in government service , construction and trade , 
entertainment , transportation , and agriculture . Services , the area which 
received the highest percentage of entry both years, maintained almost the 
same percentage at 31% entry one year after graduation, and 31% of those at 
work were in the services area five years after high school. 

Specific job classifications of those at work one year after graduation 
and five years after graduation change little in the business areas, but 
growth is found in the technical and professional areas. (Table 69, p,190) 
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Summary of Table 69 (p.l90) 



Job Classification - Grads at Work 


! 

1 Year after High School Graduation 


5 Years after High School Graduation 


Business 41% 

General 33% 

Technical 24% 

1 Professional 

1 Other 1% 


Business 38% 

General 18% 

Technical 33% 

Professional ”J% 

Other 4% 

* ■ *■ — — — — — ^ 



Graduates were asked how helpful counselors were to them in three specific 
areas: E ducational Planning , Occupational Planning , and with Personal 

Problems . Graduates responded that counselors were more helpful with 
educational planning than either occupational planning or with personal 
problems. Approximately 41% of those who responded were those graduates 
who were attending school either full time or part time, and that group 
had the highest percentage in the "no help” column and in all three areas. 
Likewise, 43% of those who responded in the "little or no help" column 
had high school grade point averages ranging from 2.6 to 4.0. These same 
kinds of statistics seemed to be generally true in all four schools. 

(Table 82, p.226) 

17. Five Years after High School Graduation there was an almost equal distribu- 
tion between married graduates and single graduates: 39 % were single, 38% 
married, and 3% divorced or separated. Schools II and III had the highest 
percentage of married graduates, and School IV had the highest percentage 
of single graduates. (Table 53 ^ p.l57) 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS. IMPLICATIONS, AND POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 

The general consistency of response in certain specific areas from all 
graduates regardless of type of school, area from which they come, socio- 
economic or ethnic background, gives support and validity to the conclusions 
and implications which follow. 

CONCLUSION I 

Graduates from all four high schools from three different California school 
districts over-predict for college aspirations, and under-predict for the 
actuality of work and other areas . Students from schools with high socio- 
economic background predict almost in the same degree for work and for college 
as those from middle or lower socio-economic background. Far fewer complete 
college than anticipate . This is shown by the percent fewer who graduate 
from college than predicted before graduation. 



IMPLICATION 

The implication here appears to be the need for more realistic student 
self-appraisal (interest, aptitude, ability) with support from parents, 
counselors, and teachers. High School is a crucial time for occupational 
choice; 72% of the graduates in college, for escample, indicated that occupa- 
tional choice was not made before the senior year in high school. (24% during 
senior 3 ?e.ar and 48% after leaving high school) 

Goal Orientation is vital to the academic and personal well-being of 
each individual and should, therefore, be determined before high school 
graduation where possible. Carl McDaniels of George Washington University 
s ys, *’Boys and girls of high school age are not too young to choose their 
life work, just too poorly prepared. By the ninth grade, young people have 
considered and rejected many occupations, often on the basis of erroneous 



School I School II School III School IV 



% Predicted College 56% 

% Completed College 11% 



59% 

17% 

-42% 
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information. This decision making is going on with almost no effort on the 
school’s part to help students develop an objective understanding of the world,” 
McDaniels says. "Because many high school students begin their careers 
immediately after graduation, it is up to guidance workers to give youth long 
term, continual, and developmental help in choosing careers". McDaniels 
also suggests that vocational study units should be included in the elementary 
as well as in the secondary school curriculum. 

SOME POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 

A. Provide the opportunity for career expl. :ation and self-appraisal, starting 
ideally in elementary school, with an organized occupational and career ex- 
ploration program proceeding through elementary, junior high school and high 
school . 

B. Initiate specific occupational exploration or guidance classes at all school 
levels with articulation and coordination among the high schools, junior 
high schools and elementary schools in planning coordinated courses. 

C. Expand and extend the work experience programs and career guidance activities, 
including planned excursions or field trips to neighboring industries. 

D. Encourage any other programs initiated by teacher s-counselors-administra tors 
which would aim at helping students with goal definition. 

CONCLUSION II 

Graduates expressed the need for strengthening o r re-evaluating various — ej'e _ as 
of the academic curriculum , foremost among them being English, mathematics, and 
science . 

Graduates in college felt the urgency of massive writing of clear, co ncise , 
logical essays . They expressed the desire for more instruction in the structure 
of writing, grammar and mechanics as they apply to specific kinds of writing. 

Other courses graduates in college suggested for consideration were: 

Anthropo logy . Sociology . Logic . Humanities . Music and Art Ap preciation, along 
with more opportunity to fit these classes into their programs. Consideration 
of new courses should be reviewed constantly and evaluated for possible inclusion 
into the high school curriculum. 
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Graduates at work and in other activities felt the need for basic English 



skills , the mechanics and the practical application of writing as it applies 
to filling out forms, order and sales slips, requisitions, etc., and oral 
communication with customers and fellow workers. 

IMPLICATION 

Any one course in a subject area may not be applicable to the goals of all 
students who take that course. English programs for college-bound students 
might involve different objectives and content in certain areas in comparison 
to English for those going directly into employment. This can also be implied 
in the areas of mathematics and science. 

SOMT^ POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 

A. Establish a program for continual evaluation and curriculum research con- 
ducted as part of the school program in order to ascertain current and 
future needs of students. 

B. Experimentation with new methods such as programmed instruction, flexible 
scheduling, new learning techniques, and experimental curriculum approaches. 

C. Reduce certain class sizes in order to encourage individualized attention 
necessary for developing knowledge and usable skills. 

D. Add para-professionals, teacher aides, clerks, or assistants to relieve 
and aid the teachers and counselors. 

E. Devise other creative methods or means to stimulate and activate thinking, 
speaking and writing performance in students. 

CONCLUSION III 

Graduates overwhelmingly expressed the need for more personalized counseling 
and more time with the counselors for present and future planning . More concise 
dissemination of details and a broader scope of information-giving regarding 
occupations, colleges and college-entrance rec[uirements are considered as top- 
priority needs by graduates from all high schools. 

IMPLICATION 

Graduates have indicated counselors are important to students in helping 
them plan educationally, occupationally, and personally if counselors are 
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well qualified , knowledgeable and interested , and if there is time to permit 

an objective yet personalized relationship. 

SOME POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 

A. Consider fewer students per counselor in order for the counselor to: 

1. Develop understanding of individual counselee's interests, abilities, 
and personal needs through opportunity for more frequent and longer 
periods of contact. 

2„ Acquire on-going up-to-date knowledgeable backgrounds in the areas of 
careers and occupations; to understand local business and industries' 
specific job opportunities and needs; to develop programs which will 
help acquaint students with a variety of occupational choices. 

3. Acquire on-going, up-to-date knowledge about colleges, college majors 
as related to career opportunities; the necessary course and time re- 
quirements for fulfillment of the career goals; the variety of career 

opportunities available through various college majors. 

/ 

4. Relate future career or occupational goals to the entire high school 
curriculum and program. 

5. Organize counseling groups for objective information dissemination or 
groups for other guidance objectives. 

B. Add par-professionals, aides, or clerks to help release the counselor for 

counseling and guidance activities. 

C. Seek other structures or methods which would benefit students in planning 

his educational oc ;opational and personal life. 



CONCLUSION IV 

Graduates at four high schools, particularly those at work and those 
who left college wished the curriculum had included introductory courses 
which would give them backgrounds in the world of technology, business 
economics and vocations. 



Interviews with over seventy employers of high school and college graduates 



in the Bay Area produced the following list of major attributes that employers 
look for in prospective employees: 
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1, The Attitude Factor is most important: conscientiousness, ambition, and 

"desire to succeed and do the best job possible. Too often, incoming 
young workers appear to have attitudes which manifest themselves as 
lack of interest and responsibility. As all students will sooner or 
later end up in the business, technical, or professional world, employers 
sxiggested a course for all students which would give them an overview 

of e c oixo mic, business and industry, and a sense of the importance of the 
individual’s contribution in the overall economic picture . Youixg people 
evidently need to feel that they have an important place in our economy 
so that they can more readily accept that place and become reliable, 
contributing producers. 

2. Flexibility is vital to the worker who would survive today's rapid pace 
of change. The worker must be able to adapt , revise , and relearn if 
necessary. 

3- Specific Job Skills . The first job is essential to the youngsters 

confidence and self-assurance; these qualities make him adaptable, and 
he can not gain these qualities without first having experienced some 
kind of success. Therefore, while some educators may challenge the 
concept of training a younster for a specific job that may not exist 
tomorrow, it is also true that if the job is there when the graduate 
is ready to use it, that job provides the first chance to demonstrate 
competence and thereby gain self-confidence and adaptability. Dr. 

Leslie J. Nason of the University of Southern California agrees 
with this concept in the following statements: 

"Even in the learning of a specific vocational 
skill that will be outmoded, the student can be 
developing his own powers . He can be learning to 
read manuals of instruction. As he reads a manual 
he can learn to 'see' the machine in his mind and 
thus make the instructions meaningful to him." 

"Through actual handling of tools, he can 
develop co-ordination and skill in the use of his 
hands that will be necessary in the use of tools 
of tomorrow." 

"To repeat, the subject matter may not be 
relevant either to the present or to the future 
of the student, but the skills developed are 
relevant to their success, regardless of changes 
that will take place. . ." 

The contention is that it is the school's responsibility to provide 
the launching pad for that success just as surely as months and years 
go into preparation for just one launching of our astronauts, who then 
never do the same job again but go onto other, advanced areas. 

4, Employers in Electronics Firms and in the Trade Area agreed that a 
distinction needs" to be made between math and physics courses for 
the work bound and the college bound. These employers recommend 
high school courses in Industrial Math and Industrial Physics with 
emphasis on how to use all kinds of measuring devices. 
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5* Employers feel that many employees lack the basic skills : reading 

mathematics, and particularly basic communication skills. 

^ * Employers feel that some schools are sending too many students to 
college. As a top executive at Ames Laboratory said a short time 
ago 7~^Two- thirds of the employment group at Ames is non-professional." 
He reflects the thinking of most men in industry. The Junior 
College student who graduates with a skilled background is highly 
prized, however. Mr. Wesley Smith, director of Vocational 
Education at the State Department of Education also has stated that 
in California of the jobs require a Baccalaureate Degree and 40% 
of these are in education. 

IMPLICATION 



Graduates feel they are not adequately prepared in background of current 

technological knowledge or in skills to make them feel adequate and acceptable 

in the occupational complex of society. 

SOME POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 

A. Establish a process for continual review of local Department of Employment 
and the U.S. Department of Labor forecasts for future job needs for 
possible new course consideration. 

B. Continue to introduce new programs, where feasible, which give opportunitie 
for either inumediate post high school graduate employment or further 
education. 

C. Expand and emphasize the coordination of introductory phases of programs 
with junior colleges and four year colleges. 

D. Encourage teachers-administrators to move toward continual investigation 
of the "World of Work" with the aim of creating up-dated curriculum and 
teaching approaches . 

Frank B. Lindsay, former Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State 

Department of Education, has stated: 

"If high school is not to become obsolete, it must transform instruction 
in three principal ways. First, knowledge must be broken out of academic 
compartments and interconnected, as well as rigorously pruned dox^n to es- 
sentials. Items must be drawn as needed from any subject field and organ- 
ized into intelligible sequence. Second, programmed learning, flexible 
scheduling, team teaching, and utilization of audio visual materials must 
be open-mindedly scrutinized and tested and finally substituted for books 
alone. And third, classroom and shops must lead students out into the 
whole world of work. Pride of craftsmanship must be extended to spelling 
and composition, as an illustration, with slovenly thinking and expression 
not tolerated. Likewise, the same students must be confronted with manual 
and machine jobs to do and be made proficient in some skills of laboratory 
business office, and shop alike. High school students are young adults, 
inexperienced to be sure, but they deserve to be challenged face to face 
in adult fashion and held to standards of V 7 orkmanship . . . Thus in time 
we may change high school to a center of all-around learning. Then the 
invisible students will begin to emerge as competent men and women." 
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chart B 



ALL SCHOOLS 



College Intent Before High School Graduation Compared With 
Actual Activities Flve/Six Years Later 



Schools 



Percent 



School I 
% Attempted 
Intent 
Actual 

School II 
% Attempted 

Intent 

Actual 

School III 
% Attempted^* • 
Intent 

Actual 

School IV 
% Attempted 
Intent 
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